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A Letter To a High School Teacher of English: 


Of all the subjects of study constituting the curricula 
of liberal education in our contemporary secondary schools, 
first place must be given to English. During recent years 
a constantly increasing share of the time and resources of 
the high school has been given to teaching it. Higher quali- 
fications on the part of English teachers are in demand. 
English departments in school and college have developed 
a large amount of professional literature. Any well-con- 
sidered request from a body of English teachers, whether 
addressed to authorities in charge of secondary schools, or 
to college entrance committees, usually meets with ready 
and favorable consideration. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be contended, as yet, that the 
teaching of English in our secondary schools, and more 
particularly our public high schools, is in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Although we may give to it substantially one quarter 
of all of the pupil’s time for four years, complaints as to the 
results of our teaching are constant and wide-spread. It 
is asserted on the one hand that the graduates of our high 
schools are unable to spell, to write plain prose, or to express 
themselves orally with any degree of effectiveness. It is 
furthermore contended that in spite of the amount of atten- 
tion given to the study of English classics, the graduates of 
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our high schools are not interested in good English lit- 
erature, nor do they have adequate standards to guide them 
in selecting and making use of good contemporary litera- 
ture. The demands which the millions of our men and 
women who have been trained in our secondary schools make 
on the producers of books and magazines are of a low, 
rather than high, ‘order. Taste and critical judgment as to 
things literary, it is asserted, are not yet products of the 
teaching of English in secondary schools. 

These complaints are not of course all justified by the 
facts. But in view of the certainty that probably $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 is now annually expended in the United States 
in teaching English to pupils of high school age, there are 
abundant reasons for desiring that better standards of teach- 
ing for this subject should be evolved, and that teachers of 
English should be able to demonstrate, to a greater extent 
than seems now practicable, the effectiveness of the means 
and methods which they employ.* 


Tue Two Supyects DrEscrIBED AS ENGLISH 


The first difficulty which I encounter in approaching the 
subject as an educational administrator is that under the 
head of English we seem now to include two secondary 
school subjects of essentially different character and having 
unlike aims—namely, formal English, and English literature. 
One result of this merging of two different subjects is that 
the means and methods of teaching one tend to deflect and 
neutralize those appropriate to the other. So evident has 
this become to me that, were I responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a high school at the present time, I believe that my 
first step would be to place the teaching of literature on the 
one hand. and on the other all that pertains to English ex- 
pression, under charge of different teachers, who would pro- 
bably be quite unlike each other in temperament and inter- 
ests. I should take this action in the expectation that each 


*The writer is well aware that in a number of high schools 
of the country there are ‘courses, both in formal English and in 
English literature, far superior to the average throughout the coun- 
try. This paper is written primarily with reference to the teaching 
of English as generally found in America, and especially as exem- 
plified in text books, college admission requirements, etc. There is, 
of course, no intention of indicting all our English teachers, since 
a number of them have already progressed very far in the pedagogy 
of this subject. : 
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of these teachers would then develop methods appropriate 
to his subject, and that the teaching of each subject would 
as a result have a fairer opportunity for improvement than 
is now possible. I strongly believe that as a rule the same 
person cannot teach English expression on the one hand, 
and literature on the other, with satisfactory results, be- 
cause, from my point of view, English expression and Eng- 
lish literature for their effective teaching require methods 
of treatment, spirit of approach, and utilization of means 
which are fundamentally unlike, and even largely incom- 
patible with each other. 

Elsewhere* I have endeavored to draw a distinction be- 
tween that type of educational method which is expected 
to result in ability to do, to execute, to construct, and that 
other type of educational method the chief object of which 
is to produce ability to discriminate, to choose, to appreciate, 
and, in the broad sense, to utilize. As I now see it, the two 
types of ends here indicated involve essentially unlike peda- 
gogical methods of approach.—so unlike, indeed, that the 
teacher habituated to one type or standard may thereby be 
in a large degree disqualified to comprehend and apply the 
other. 

For example, it would seem to be quite feasible to 
train a person to write or to render music on the one hand, 
and to be equally feasible on the other to teach a person to 
appreciate good music when thus rendered. But the peda- 
gogical methods employed in the two cases probably should 
be essentially unlike. Similarly, it is possible to train young 
people to appreciate the results of good painting without 
teaching them to paint; to appreciate poetry without teach- 
ing them to write poetry; and, even in the world of mater- 
ial affairs, to teach them to become properly appreciative 
of the results of good cooking, dress-making or house 
building, without necessarily teaching them to execute good 
work in cooking, dress-making or house building. 

From this point of view, therefore, the essential purpose 
in the teaching of English expression is to give the pupil 
ability to use certain tools of communication effectively. 
On the other hand, the controlling purpose in the teaching 
of literature is to develop wide and generous powers of 
appreciation looking to the utilization of whatever there 
is of value in such literature. 

The present unsatisfactory situation as regards the sep- 


*This letter is one of a series in a book yet unpublished. 
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aration of these two phases of secondary school English is 
due, of course, to the fact that originally, in our academies 
and high schools, the teaching of “English” included only 
the teaching of composition, grammar, rhetoric, elocution 
and, in some cases, in addition, certain facts about 
literature, but not literature itself. Looking back 
over secondary school courses of study for the last 
fifty years, and noting especially the text books employed, 
it is clearly evident that only within the last couple 
of decades have our high schools begun seriously 
to undertake to teach literature as such, at all. Prior to 
that time, there were to be found, quite commonly, studies 
of certain historical and biographical facts pertaining to 
literature, illustrated not infrequently by extracts from the 
writings of the period or from the author at the moment 
under consideration. In the minds of the school authori-— 
ties of those days, these approaches may have been deemed 
to constitute a satisfactory study of literature; but our more 
recent pedagogical thought and experience have convinced 
us that such was not the case, in any valid sense, and that 
on the whole those studies of facts about literature had 
doubtful educational value of any sort. 

During recent years there has been a marked tendency 
in secondary school programs everywhere towards the in- 
troduction and study of complete literary selections. The 
practise is to study some of these quite analytically, and to 
have others read somewhat less rigorously and with greater 
emphasis on general appreciation. Formerly these selections 
were often introduced merely as sources of material for 
work in composition. The literary selection itself was looked 
upon, indeed, as a “corpus vile” for dissection and practise 
by the student who was primarily being trained in compo- 
sition or the mastery of rhetoric. Even in the earlier stages 
of this process it was doubtless believed that an important 
by-product of such study would be higher standards of 
literary taste and appreciation. More and more, I believe, 
we have come to doubt even the validity of this approach, 
and to a larger extent we feel that literary selections studied 
in high schools should.be studied for their own sake, and 
should be used primarily as a means of enhancing interest 
in good literature, as such, rather than as cadavers in the 
study of literary anatomy. 

Unfortunately, this course of development has brought 
us to a position today where, when the subject of “English” 
in the high school is mentioned, no one of us is quite clear 
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as to whether English composition or English literature 
is being discussed. Furthermore, the two subjects are still 
commonly taught by the same teachers, many of whom 
still adhere religiously to the notion that they must be taught 
in that intimate correlation, which is possible only when 
they are in the hands of one instructor. Then, too, college 
entrance examinations in English are still shaped apparent- 
ly on the theory that literary appreciation is something that 
can be tested by a series of written replies to examination 
questions. But this fact is also quite explicable when one 
realizes that until very recently these examination questions 
were designed primarily to test the pupil’s knowledge either 
of certain historic facts about literature, or else his ability 
to interpret in terms suitable to composition and rhetoric 
certain passages or constructions in literature, 

In view, then, of the difficulties of discussing the subject 
of “English” as a whole, I prefer to divide this paper into 
two parts, the first dealing with what I shall here call “for- 
mal English”, and the second dealing with “English liter- 
ature.” “Formal English” will here include all of the stud- 
ies that might properly be grouped under the head of Eng- 
lish expression, together with one or two that do not quite 
come under that title. “English literature’ embraces all 
studies of good English writing, whether classical or con- 
temporary, when approached primarily from the standpoint 
of appreciation, including only to a slight or incidental ex- 
tent studies of technique, formal analysis, and the other 
aspects of form. The fundamental distinction, in other 
words, is between English studied as a tool and with refer- 
ence to ability to apply this tool to effective communication 
and apprehension, on the one hand, and on the other to 
study of English literary products from the standpoint of 
intellectual nurture, receptivity, apprehension and _ utiliza- 
tion in the broad sense, but always with the idea uppermost 
of training in appreciation. 


ForMAL ENGLISH 


Some of the purposes for which formal English is taught 
in our high schools are, of course, so clearly obvious as 
to need little or no definition or discussion. But I am 
convinced that in our programs of secondary education as 
now organized we do not, by any means, deal comprehen- 
sively with all of the phases of formal English that properly 
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belong under this head. We have not yet made satisfac- 
tory analyses of all the valid demands that are really in- 
volved. For we have, certainly, under the head of “formal 
English,” to deal among other phases with the following: 

a. The technique of effectively listening to, or hear- 
ing, English as spoken or read (a phase commonly 
ignored, and having as yet little or no clearly de- 
fined teaching technique) ; 

b. Silent reading (a subject also frequently ignored 
in our schools, and the teaching technique of which 
remains largely undeveloped, notwithstanding the 
fact that silent reading now plays a many-fold 
greater part than oral reading in the lives of most of 
us) 5 

c. Oral reading (a subject receiving much attention 
in elementary schools, but disregarded or inade- 
quately treated at present in our high schools, its 
value being, perhaps, as yet open to question) ; 

d. Oral communication, other than reading, some- 
times called “speaking”, (and embracing, as shown 
later, three or more quite distinct phases, none of 
which yet receives adequate consideration in our 
high schools) ; and 

e. Written expression (the subject which, at pres- 
ent, receives the lion’s share of attention in high 
schools). 

Now, it is clear that each one of these phases of formal 
English possesses, or should possess, considerable teaching 
technique peculiar to it alone, and that, besides, there are 
some technical elements of teaching method common to two 
or three phases. For example, a knowledge of spelling is es- 
sential only for written expression, while on the other hand 
right habits of pronunciation apply mainly in oral reading 
and in speaking. It may be thought that a knowledge of 
grammar is essential to all phases, but in practice it will be 
found, I believe, that whereas for purposes of speaking a 
knowledge of certain forms of grammar is essential, for pur- 
poses of effective silent reading the grammatical knowledge 
required may be of a quite different character. Similar con- 
siderations apply to the studies commonly included under 
the term “rhetoric”. Except in the case of the man making 
literature a profession, the amount of knowledge of rhetoric 
required for purposes of oral reading and writing may be 
comparatively slight; but for the purposes of silent reading 
there may be certain quite special forms of rhetoric the 
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mastery of which experience might show to be of great 
value. 

Now, it is my firm conviction that we shall not have in 
our secondary schools effective teaching of formal English 
as defined above until, under each of the heads suggested, 
besides, perhaps, others, we shall have clearly differentiated 
and defined the ends, in terms of skill and general power, 
which we wish to attain, and shall in the light of these have 
adapted our means and methods of teaching specifically to 
the attainment of these ends. It should soon be entirely 
possible to apply quite scientific procedures to the study of 
the purposes, and to the methods of attaining them, which 
pertain to some, at least, of these special subjects. Take, 
for example, such specialized phases of oral expression as 
pronunciation and enunciation. At appropriate stages in 
the course it should easily be possible to devise drills and 
exercises which would, in a comparatively short time, pro- 
duce very large development in the way of correcting exist- 
ing defects, and in producing new capacities in these fields. 
Similarly, in a high school it should be possible to acquaint 
each pupil, by more or less mechanical devices, with his 
characteristic defects in spelling, penmanship, and grammat- 
ical expression, to enable him by special studies and in a 
very short time, to attain correct form in these fields, much 
as in our gymnasiums we now employ individual exercises 
and training for corrective and developmental work. Our 
present practice (or lack of it) in these fields now im- 
presses the educational administrator as being clumsy, lack- 
ing in purposiveness, and almost barren of results. The 
great need in all these directions, as I see it, is greater defi- 
niteness and standardization of specific aims, as preliminary 
to the scientific study of the best ways of realizing them. 

But these aims all lie in the field of formal English, and 
their realization will produce certain clearly recognizable 
powers of “doing”, of using the vernacular effectively as a 
tool. I would not have it understood, of course, that as 
materials to be used in the various forms of studies of for- 
mal English we should not use good literature. On the 
contrary, where the situation warrants we should employ 
good examples and materials for our purpose, no matter 
from what quarter taken. But we should oppose all at- 
tempts to use the same literary selections as sources of mat- 
erials in the study of English expression and as a means of 
developing literary appreciation. The two purposes, I think, 
are opposed, and are rarely attained through the same meth- 
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ods of study. There may indeed be fundamental conflict 
between the best methods of attaining these unlike ends. 

On the other hand, I think we must sharply distinguish, in 
all work on English expression, between the pupil’s use of 
materials which others have organized, and materials which 
grow out of his own experience and which he, himself, must 
organize, Take as an example of this the study of “speaking”, 
so-called, or oral expression (not including reading aloud). 
There are at least four fundamental forms of oral expres- 
sion, each, within limits, having its own technique, and, be- 
cause carried on under essentially unlike conditions, each 
requiring systematic training adapted to it. These forms 
are: (a) ordinary conversation of the “give and take” type, 
where each speaker presents a ready “cue” or stimulus to 
the other; (b) the sustained presentation of his own ideas by 
one person to another; (c) sustained communication of his 
own ideas by one person to an audience of others; and, (d) 
so-called “reciting” or “speaking” to an audience where the 
person speaking is merely rendering the thought of another, 
and is free, therefore, to confine his efforts mainly to the 
matter of form of presentation. 

The general subject of the differentiated aims in the study 
of English expression, and of devising suitable exercises 
and methods for realizing each, would admit, if time per- 
mitted, of extended discussion. Many of our teachers of 
English greatly over-estimate the effects of what is some- 
times called the “carry over” of training from one subject to 
another. The question, for example, as to the value of oral 
reading, especially in elementary schools, is still unsettled, 
but many teachers insist that it has large value in teaching 
pupils to speak effectively. I very much question this, and 
believe that the whole subject should have careful exami- 
nation. Again, in such a study as grammar, I question very 
much whether a considerable amount of those phases which 
when learned may enable a person more clearly to appreci- 
ate constructions in that which he reads, will carry over into 
the field of oral expression when he is endeavoring to con- 
vey his own ideas. In fact, it is very possible that much 
of our so-called English teaching in the high school actually 
operates detrimentally in the field of oral expression, when 
that involves the organization of the individual’s own exper- 
ience and ideas. I am a strong believer, for example, in 
the value of the so-called study of elocution; but it seems 
to me that this subject, when taught, must be very carefully 
defined and restricted, and must not be regarded as more 
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than a partial substitute for systematic training in the ex- 
pression of one’s own ideas,—a form of activity the demand 
for which is constantly growing in modern life. Most of 
our teachers are almost helpless in the matter of training 
pupils in the expression of their own ideas in a sustained 
form at present, because we have as yet developed no defi- 
nite aims and almost no teaching devices to this end. But 
here, as in other fields, I contend that we shall not have a 
proper development of needed devices, including teachers’ 
manuals, and text-books, until a clear-cut demand, based 
upon an analytical demonstration of ends to be met, has 


been made for such material. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


I think it may generally be assumed, now, that it is 
worth while to teach literature in the public high school. 
The term “literature” in this connection is variously inter- 
preted, but unfortunately it is still restricted in much educa- 
tional discussion largely to those classics which have, by gen- 
eral concensus of opinion, come to be regarded as composing 
in part, the world’s best literature. Our formulations of 
the purposes for which literature should be taught are still 
exceedingly nebulous, We possess in reality faiths rather 
than convictions based upon knowledge, as to the value of 
this study, a situation which is characteristic of almost all 
departments of secondary education. Nevertheless, we are 
most of us prepared to accept the validity of this faith in 
the value of the training in appreciation of English litera- 
ture. 

I do so strongly because of my conviction that the public 
high school should be, first of all, an agency of general cul- 
ture and of preparation for citizenship, the vocational secon- 
dary school being something quite apart. In the vocational 
school, of course, literature might also be continued as a 
separate subject, occupying very much the place that litera- 
ture does in the home of the cultivated worker who gives 
the best hours of his day to his calling and uses literature 
as a means of personal growth and recreation during hours 
of leisure. 

But in the general high school, the time should be given 
largely to growth in culture, and all that that term implies. 
For this purpose, I firmly believe that literature is the larg- 
est and most important single agency available. It is by 
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far the cheapest and most widely diffused form of art. In 
its presentations it conforms to the requirements of an age 
which is growing strong in capacity for abstract thinking, 
and which requires progressively less of direct appeal to the 
mind through the media of taste, smell, sound, sight, and 
touch. Literature is, on the whole, the most varied and 
flexible means of art expression. It gathers into itself the 
widest range of interests and forms of understanding. A 
well-known writer has, indeed, expressed the opinion that 
the development of the moving picture will be such in the 
future as to cause this invention to outrank in importance 
the invention of printing. But for the present, having 
regard to the availability of printed matter, we must give 
first place to literature as a means of art presentation. 

But for what purposes should literature be taught in our 
schools? These are not yet clearly defined. Many teachers, 
for example, are prone to insist that the so-called moral, or 
direct socializing purpose of literature should not receive 
positive consideration. Opposed to this is the fact that a 
large proportion of the really great writers of the present 
and of the past have been dominated by a social or moral 
purpose, and it has been their overwhelming desire to give 
this purpose adequate expression as a means of affecting 
the conduct of large numbers of people. A considerable 
proportion of the best contemporary writers of short stories 
and of drama are similarly actuated by lofty moral ideals 
which they are endeavoring to make influential through the 
medium of their art. I question very much whether it is 
legitimate for us to ignore direct moral purposes in the 
teaching of literature. J do not mean, of course, that we 
should use literature as a means of preaching to children, 
nor as a means of making them prematurely self-conscious 
as to moral aims. But preaching, even, does not do this 
when it is good preaching. In the fields of patriotism, 
family life, business relations, and moral conduct generally, 
the translation of human experience through literature to- 
wards distinct and demonstrably “worth while” social ends 
becomes easily possible, and, when rightly managed, should 
in no way tend to make the pupils precociously conscious 
on the moral side. 

Many teachers of literature believe, as do many writers 
and reviewers of literature, that the esthetic or “fine art” 
appeal in literature should receive chief consideration in 
the schools. J wonder if this is not a doubtful end, which 
savors very much of the ancient contention of “art for 
art’s sake’? 
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It is not to the artists, but to those who are interested in 
constructive developments in society that we must go for 
interpretations in this field. Broadly speaking, it does not 
appear that the ideal of “art for art’s sake” has ever pos- 
sessed much vitality. Temporarily, it may have served to 
lift mediocre artists above what, for them, were the dan- 
gers of responding only to the more sordid aims of their 
profession. But, after all, art is but an instrument. It is 
an instrument of human culture, of expansion, and of devel- 
opment towards higher planes of action. It is an instru- 
ment that, used under certain conditions, produces types 
of valuable social results, in the broadening of individual 
character, in the enhancing of desirable activities, and in the 
definition of means of achieving ends which the world needs, 
appreciates, and values. 

Literature is sometimes looked upon as a means of recrea- 
tion, of relief against the tedium of monotonous employ- 
ment and bodily fatigue. Undoubtedly this is an end 
that is important, and one that surely, as a by-product of the 
teaching of literature, can be made to have much value. 

As pointed out above, it was apparently not the intention 
of the secondary school originally to teach literature, but, 
following the traditions that prevailed in other branches of 
learning, to give the pupil mastery of certain facts and 
methods which, after leaving school, he might, himself, apply 
to the pursuit of literature as a study for appreciation, or 
as a field of productive activity. Thus the attempt was made 
to teach the history of literature, including its various stages 
of development, the more important writers in each, all 
involving a considerable emphasis on such details as dates, 
titles of productions, etc. But gradually there has been a 
lessening of the importance attached to these bare facts, 
and a constant tendency to supplant brief text-books on 
literature by complete selections. Furthermore, while origi- 
nally these selections were made almost wholly with refer- 
ence to the importance of the writers and the part which 
they played in any particular epoch, the tendency in recent 
years has been to respond more to the dominant interests 
and needs of learners, and hence to make relatively larger 
use of selections from modern literature. This tendency is 
important, and deserves careful consideration by all teachers 
who are interested in forecasting the final outcome of pres- 
ent inclinations. 

From my point of view, I believe that these tendencies 
have only begun to be effective, and that their ultimate 
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result will be the erection of a splendid secondary school 
subject, to be known as “English literature”, and which will 
be organized and administered quite independently of the 
teaching of the various phases of English expression. But 
in order adequately to promote this development, we must 
set up for ourselves ends which clearly express social utili- 
ties, and the degree of achievement of each of which 
through any given procedure is capable of demonstration. 

Since this is a field wherein opinion must still play a large 
part, I submit the following suggestions as to desirable 
further developments: In the first place, for secondary 
school purposes, the word “literature” must be broadly in- 
terpreted. It must cover all good reading matter not spe- 
cifically devoted to technical or vocational ends. The ex- 
clusive standards of the “literary artists” must, to a con- 
siderable extent, therefore be disregarded. There must be 
included all that which has, even for the moment, a large 
degree of vitality and importance. Biography, stories of 
travel, vivid interpretations of science, records of personal 
experience, must all be included, as well as essays, dramas, 
lyric and epic, poetry, and fiction. Furthermore, I believe 
that experience will ultimately show that, having in view 
the educational purposes to be achieved, relatively a much 
larger use must be made of contemporary material than is 
the case at the present time. This should be done, not only 
from the standpoint of giving the learner adequate standards 
through actual experience whereby to select and utilize con- 
temporary literature, but also because contemporary litera- 
ture, for a large variety of the activities and ideals of life, 
is more nearly interpretative for the adolescent learner 
than the literature of past ages. To a large extent, literature 
interprets life through reference to concrete examples as 
well as through appeals to the feelings. It has often to deal 
with the activities which are dependent upon modern devel- 
opments in the field of invention and human achievement 
generally. 

It is a lamentable fact that a large proportion of the 
graduates of our high schools at the present time possess 
little or no acquaintance with the large variety of instrumen- 
talities, such as the magazine, the newspaper, the contem- 
porary drama and contemporary fiction, whereby the litera- 
ture of our people and our age is being established and 
refined. The consequence is that too many of our high 
school graduates are, soon after graduation, found reading 
short stories, romances, poetry, etc., quite without reference 
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to any standards of worth which these may possess. Very 
frequently the attitude of teachers (amounting sometimes to 
an affectation or pose) is that contemporary literature pos- 
sesses little or nothing of value. They fail to realize that 
the great bull of literature is really shaped and finally pro- 
duced in response to well-defined social demands, and that 
a large function of any educational agency should be to 
refine and elevate these demands. If it could be proven, for 
example, that the teaching of English literature in the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States for the last quarter of 
a century has produced little or no perceptible effect upon 
the quality of our literary output, the implied reproach 
should apply to the schools themselves, no less than to the 
producers of such literature. 

Another important consideiation affecting the teaching 
of literature as an independent subject in secondary schools 
has to do with class organization and methods of approach. 
There is no inherent reason for believing that the present 
form of class organization is essential, or even desirable, 
in the teaching of literature. It is quite possible that the 
right kind of a teacher could deal with many more pupils or 
very much larger classes than those that have become tradi- 
tionally defined for the teaching of such subjects as foreign 
language, mathematics and English composition, where the 
necessities of producing certain types of ability “to do” 
govern. It is quite possible that a “live” teacher of litera- 
ture could procure results chiefly by the lecture method, 
giving perhaps one lecture a week, and giving the rest of 
her attention to the supervision of the reading of separate 
groups of pupils. Again, it should not be assumed that in 
the right teaching of literature, all of the pupils at any one 
time should be reading the same material. As a matter of 
fact, the reading might be almost indefinitely varied, the 
teacher acting chiefly as an inspirational force and in the 
capacity of seeing that a certain amount of time is given to 
this phase of the work of. the school. <A large proportion 
of the reading should, of course, be done at home, 
and even the longer vacation periods might well be 
used by the school for this purpose, since the high 
school pupils, in any event, will do reading of some kind 
during those periods. If the reply is made that the pupils 
will object to vacation reading because of lack of 
interest in it, then this objection, itself, may have to be taken 
as a criticism against the literature selected, rather than 
against the pupils, themselves. Love of good literature is 
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not to be forced; it must be induced and built. 1 am con- 
vinced that an almost wholly new methodology must be 
worked out for this form of teaching, and that all our 
mechanistic conceptions of hours, units of credit, prescribed 
number of pages, etc., must entirely give way in teaching 
literature. We shall eventually develop effective mechan- 
isms for this teaching, of course, but they will not resemble 
those which have become traditionally associated with our 
regular school subjects. 

It should also be obvious that the traditional forms of 
testing the results of teaching will not apply in the case of 
literature if properly taught. College entrance examinations 
in literature ought to be regarded as fundamentally absurd. 


Written examinations as we now know them cannot in any ~ 


way test the appreciation that will come from the right study 
of literature. It may be that the work of the pupils them- 
selves in their more or less spontaneous forms of expres- 
sion, and especially as revealed through the choices which 
they make for their reading will become a sufficient means 
of testing results in this field. It is fundamentally true that 
the profitable study of literature cannot be pursued without 
an abiding interest in it. It may also be assumed that only 
rarely has a pupil no form of abiding interest in some kind 
of literature. And with this should be placed the assump- 
tion that no two pupils need be expected to have identically 
the same interests. Consequently, the aim of the teaching 
should be to promote the growth of individual interests and, 
by suggestion, to expand these into new fields, where prac- 
ticable. 

Finally, it should be noted that very few teachers of Eng- 
lish as now trained in our colleges have genuine capacity 
for the teaching of literature as here suggested. Their in- 
terests in literature are not based upon a broad appreciation. 
This is evidenced by the very small part which teachers of 
English in high schools usually take in the reading of new 
books and magazines, and particularly in the appreciative 
reviewing and communication of their contents. Most of 
our American communities now possess small groups of 
people who have genuine interest in contemporary literature, 
and who make vital contacts with new developments in the 
fields of drama, poetry, essay, and fiction. These groups of 
people usually contain, so far as the experience of the writer 
goes, few high school teachers of English. But the right 
kind of teacher of English literature should be a prominent 
figure in groups of the sort here referred to. Such a teacher 
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would, necessarily, take an active interest, or even part, in 
contemporary activities having to do with English literature. 
He would be foremost in debates as to the permanency and 
value of the innumerable variations that appear from time 
to time. He would be “up” on the magazines of the day. 
His influence would be felt in the choice of fiction made by 
the public library. Young people’s reading clubs would 
seek his co-operation. : 

Too many of our present so-called “teachers of literature” 
are dry-as-dust scholars. They deal with the dead bones 
of literature; they are chiefly expert dissectors of mummies. 
They lack inspiring power, and quite fail to appreciate the 
dominant interests and capacities of adolescent youth. They 
still teach literature by the methods which have become 
habitual to them as teachers of composition—giving especial 
attention to trifling details, remote connections, irrelevant 
facts. 

English literature, rightly taught, can be made the cen- 
tral element in a true liberal secondary education. Let us 
produce teachers who can give effect to this ideal. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Entered as second class matter 
May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
8, 1879. 


Our next meeting is on Saturday, December fifth. 


The subject for discussion is Moving Pictures and their 
Probable Effect on English Work. 


The National Council of Teachers of English meets in 
Chicago during the coming Thanksgiving recess. The head- 
quarters are the Auditorium Hotel, where all the sessions 
are held. The first meeting is to be held on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 26 and the last session closes at noon on Sat- 
urday, November 28. 


Motion Pictures 


Our Executive Committee has very wisely chosen to dis- 
cuss at its next meeting the influence of the moving picture 
shows. This type of theatre is evidently here to stay. What 
is to be our attitude toward it? Mere denunciation is futile. 
Can’t we direct it into safer channels? Can’t we aid our 
boys and girls by developing their tastes so that the public 
in time will demand a higher range of performance? 

It is fallacious to assume that the photo-play is capable of 
reflecting the subtle charm of literature. It is equally fu- 
tile to ignore the fact that, to normal minds, its sensory ap- 
peal is more direct, more deeply impressive, than most of 
the literary descriptions and narratives. 

Our students everywhere are attending these plays. Does 
the performance stimulate or dwarf the imagination? Does 
the play elevate or depress the ethical standard? Is the aes- 
thetic atmosphere wholesome? 

These questions press for solution. Can we in conference 
on December 5th help each other to a saner and a more 
comprehensive view of the whole question? 


Editorial Notes iy 


INTELLIGENT LISTENING 


How shall we, as Dr. Snedden suggests, invent devices to 
teach the art of intelligent hearing? Since his manuscript 
went to press, one or two schemes have been tried, with 
just enough success to lure on the experimenter. A class 
was met with this challenge:—Can you listen? Can you 
rely on yourself to register accurately? Can you compel an 
uninteresting speaker to be heard by you? Can you force 
the remarks of a wandering lecturer into orderly thought 
in your own mind? Are you capable of protracted listening? 
Prove it. 

The preparation of the class for two days was confined to 
written work in order that the recitation time might be given 
over to the listening test. Each member of the class selected 
a book from his own library, chose a page for reading aloud, 
and prepared a set of nine searching questions based on the 
details of the passage. These questions he asked after read- 
ing the page to the class. Rapid questioning, no raising of 
hands, brisk calling on the unwary, a stern demand for ac- 
curacy made the occasion one of shocking nervous tension, 
but of revelation! Listening was no quiescent state, but a 
constructive process. One period brought striking increase 
in alertness. Nine cruel questions before you and no time 
to invent answers—who would doze? The oral reading im- 
proved; for a group that is going to be catechized insists on 
audible speech. A pedagogical “We aren’t hearing” cannot 
compare in effectiveness with the insistent demands from 
the rear. The wildest variety of selection, ranging from 
Roger Ascham and Sir Francis, to Elbert Hubbard and 
Booth Tarkington. 

The only enduring worth of this experiment is its illumi- 
nating power. The line between effective and lazy listening 
is visibly if crudely drawn. With his limitations clearly de- 
fined and his spirit of conquest aroused, each student may 
consider the next sermon or lecture that he hears, not a leis- 


ured interim, but a challenge. 
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WANTED 
Publications of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, numbers 51, 74, and 110. Please reply, stating 
price, to C. N. Greenough, 15 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


English Readings for Schools 


LATEST VOLUMES 


Addison and Steele: Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Edited by Nathaniel EH. Griffin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Princeton University. 204 pp. 30 cents. 


A Book of English Essays. Selected and edited by C. T. 
Winchester, Professor in Wesleyan University. 
405 pp. 45 cents. 


Contains 27 essays by Bacon, Cowley, Steele, Addi- 
son, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Thackeray, Emerson, 
Lowell and Stevenson, 


OTHER RECENT VOLUMES 


SHAKESPEARE: HAMLET. Edited by JoHN L. Lowss, 
Washington University. 25 cents. 

BYRON: CHILDE HAROLD, PRISONER OF CHILLON, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Edited by HarRpDIN CRAIG, 
University of Minnesota, 35 cents. 

HUGHES: TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. Edited by W. H. 
LILLARD, Phillips Andover Academy. 45 cents. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 35rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


APPRECIATION 


of the Unusual Qualities of 
Chlippinger’s 
Composition and Rhetoric 


is Constantly Increasing 


Published two years ago this fall, this book is now 
used in thirty-three of the forty-eight States. It has 
been adopted by 24 places in Pennsylvania, 25 in Wis- 
consin, 14 in Illinois, 18 in Michigan, 14 in Minnesota, 
13-in Arkansas, 43 in Iowa, 59 in Missouri, 14 in Texas, 
13 in Nebraska, 22 in Washington, 40 in Idaho, 27 in 
California and has also been adopted by the STATE OF 
ALABAMA and the STATE OF THNNESSHEH. 


Its material is unhackneyed, its point of view is inspiring, its 
suggestions for teacher and pupil are both new and practical. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 337 pp. $1.00. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Avenue, Bostoa, Mass. 


BEAR IN MIND 


THESE ARE PRACTIGAL TEXTS 


PRACTICE WORK ENGLISH 


By Marietta Knight, South High School, Worcester, 
Mass. : 


FIRST YEAR ENGLISH (In Press) 
By Maude M. Frank, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
By Charles Swain Thomas, Newton (Mass.) High 
School; W. D. Howe, Indiana University; and Zella 
O’Hair, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 

A BUSINESS SPELLING BOOK (For High Schools) 
By D. D. Mayne, University of Minnesota. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


A NOTABLE PUBLICATION! 


American Literature for Secondary 


Schools 
By W. B. CAIRNS (University of Wisconsin) 


Literary History is carefully correlated with other 
history and the fact that American authors reflect, 
in their writings, National life is clearly shown. 

Only Important dates and biographical facts are in- 
cluded. 

Hmphasis is given to the continuous growth and devel- 
opment of American literature. 

The work is pedagogically sound and modern in every 
respect. 

Write for an Hxamination Copy. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SWAG * o 
AW hat Teachers are Saying of Davis and Lingham’s st 
ge BUSINESS ENGLISH AND k= 


oN CORRESPONDENCE 


MANCHESTER HiGH SCHOOL, 
Manchester, 

“This is certainly the best book on Business English that 
I have yet examined. It is attractive in appearance, suited in 
diction to the comprehension of pupils of high school age, and 
eminently practical. The chapter on ‘Fundamental Principles 
of Composition’, a topic which ordinarily receives but little 
attention in most textbooks on business English, is particularly 


well done.” 
MARY C. DOWD, 
Head of English Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 

Burlington, Vermont. 

‘It is apparent that the authors have a real appreciation of 
the fine art of correspondence, and they have admirably deline- 
ated the elements which enter into business letters of the best 
form and most effective substance. 

For purposes of instruction it is well adapted. The great 
essentials stand out clearly, and the statements of principles 
are followed by specific exercises. The use of reason and of 
the sense of propriety is continually called into requisition.” 

WILLIAM T. JACKMAN, 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Accounting. 


GINN AND COMPANY: Publishers 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 


HALLECK’S HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A., LL. D., author of New 

English Literature. $1.25 

This book presents an interesting and inspiring account of the de- 
velopment of our literature from the earliest colonial times to the present. 
While it has the clear and definite manner of presentation necessary for 
the comprehension of secondary school pupils, the treatment is sufficiently 
full and suggestive to meet the needs of any class or individual beginning 
a systematic progressive study of American Literature, It is profusely 
and attractively illustrated. 


BLISS PERRY, Professor of English Literature, Harvard Uni- 
versity. ‘Halleck’s American Literature seems to me to be an unusually 
fresh, vigorous, and well-balanced treatment of American writing,” 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Professor of English Literature, Vale 

University. 

““Halleck’s History of “American Literature is an admirable book; 
well proportioned, well written, clear, sensible, and always to the point. 
I hope it will have a wide circulation because it deserves it.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


